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A MESSAGE FROM THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER 


In this edition of Police Life you will read many 
examples of members of Victoria Police going 
above and beyond. 

Policing is not just about solving crime and using 
special tactics like the elite Special Operations 
Group. Our members are doing so much more. 

They are mentoring young people, advising on 
crime prevention, supporting victims of crime, 
raising money for worthwhile causes and being 
leaders in their local communities. 

No matter what role a member of Victoria Police 
has, they all play a part in keeping Victorians 
safe, and they all share a passion for doing the 
best they can for their community. Unfortunately, 
sometimes this comes with risk. 

On National Police Remembrance Day - Friday, 
29 September - we will remember the 159 police 
officers who have died in the line of duty. 


Bring your colleagues, family and friends 
and join me in honouring the memory 
of those who have given their lives. 

It is important that we come together, stop, 
and show our deep gratitude to our fallen police. 
It is also a time to acknowledge their contribution 
to policing and the contribution of those 
who continue to serve Victorians today. 

Find out about the Remembrance Day service in 
Melbourne or a service close to you on page 26. 


Graham Ashton AM 

Chief Commissioner 
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Follow CCP Ashton on Twitter at 

@GrahamAshtonCCP 











Victoria Police Legacy legatees with 
a head for heights jumped at the 
chance to learn the ropes from the 
Special Operations Group (SOG). 

With a 15m drop below, Brianna Lyons stepped 
over the railing and into thin air. 

Ms Lyons and 12 other young people aged 
16 to 22 joined a dozen volunteers from the 
SOG for an abseiling day at the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade's (MFB) Richmond training facility 
to give them an inside look at the secretive unit. 

“I was excited and nervous having to step over 
the edge,” she said. 

“But the whole way down the SOG members 
were encouraging us.” 

Ms Lyons became a Victoria Police Legacy 
legatee when she was three years old after 
her police officer father passed away. 

Victoria Police Legacy supports the family 
members of police officers who have died 
and police contribute to it through their pay. 

“From social support to financial support, to 
days like today where everyone understands, 
Legacy has been everything,” Ms Lyons said. 


Legatees also took in the views from the 
44m-high MFB Ladder platform truck - 
one of only three in the state - and toured 
the SOG's BearCat armoured vehicle. 

A SOG member said they worked closely with 
the MFB, which was only too happy to help when 
members began planning the rappelling day. 

“It's all about giving legatees good experiences 
and a bit of an insight into the emergency 
services,” he said. 

“We thought we'd have a few who were a bit 
reluctant to abseil from that height but as soon as 
they did the 10m they were lining up for the 15m. 

“Police Legacy is a great cause and it's something 
that could potentially affect every police member 
so any opportunity we have to help out we grab 
with both hands.” 

SOG members said they were impressed with 
the legatees' courage, with at least one tackling 
their fear of heights to rappel from the top level 
of the building. 

“The members talked us through it all, which was 
reassuring,” James Dabb, who faced his fears, said. 

“It's been an awesome day, it’s not every day 
you get to spend time with the firies and SOG. 

“Legacy is like one big family.” 




To donate to Legacy visit 

policelegacyvic.org.au 


Image New heights 

01 Brianna Lyons was one of the Victoria Police 
Legacy legatees to face her fears. 

02 The legatees were supported by members 
of the SOG. 


Editorial: Anthea Cannon 

Photgraphy: Paul McBride, Courtesy of Police Legacy 
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The Special Operations Group 
(SOG) is Victoria Police’s tactical 
unit, responsible for counter 
terrorism response and for arresting 
some of the most violent offenders 
in the community. Police Life spoke 
to one to find out what it takes to 
be in the elite squad. 

Why did you join Victoria Police? 

Policing was something that caught my eye when I was quite 
young. I had friends who were police in different jurisdictions, 
and I looked up to them. They would always tell me about jobs 
they'd attended and I saw how content they were with their work. 

The diversity and ‘not knowing what’s next’ aspect of policing 
always intrigued me. I wanted something more than a 9 to 5, 
something that would challenge and reward me. 

Prior to policing I was involved in the fitness industry, 
managing gyms and personal training. I was also working 
with children with disabilities. 

What attracted you to the SOG? 

Before becoming a SOG operator, I worked in uniform policing 
for around three years in the western suburbs. The SOG was 
something I was familiar with and I had friends there. I had a 
small insight, but their cards were always close to their chests. 

The tactical operator role, their skill sets, the training and 
most importantly the jobs they did (that I knew of), inspired 
me and was something I wanted to be part of. 

Tell us about your role. 

I have been an operator at the SOG since 2009.1 have worked 
on numerous operations in Victoria and nationally. I have 
instructed staff on courses, worked as a sniper/marksman 
and medic, and most recently as a team leader. There is 
a lot of room for professional and personal development. 

Every day at the SOG has the potential to be a ‘big day’, 
which is exciting. You are constantly pushing yourself to 
perform at the highest level and work hard for the team. 


TACTICAL OPERATOR 
NUMBER 15 

Rank: Sergeant 

Age: 35 

Graduated: December 2005 

Unit: Special Operations Group (SOG) 


Joining the SOG and going through the selection process 
is certainly a challenge. There are times when you have 
to be super disciplined and patient. However, the end 
result - resolving an incident, and knowing that your 
team's capability and training were able to provide 
a safe outcome is truly satisfying. 

What’s an interesting job that you’ve been involved in? 

I've been involved in a range of jobs over the years, working 
in counter assault teams for high profile dignitaries, including 
the Queen and well-known politicians. Often the most 
interesting roles we perform are the ones that are not 
widely spoken of and are of a more discreet nature. 

One of the most satisfying jobs I've been involved in was 
responding to the Bourke Street tragedy, where I was 
deployed with our members and treated those in need. 

I was acting outside of my normal role, but used skills 
learnt at the SOG. 

Tell us about your time on the divisional van. 

My time on the van was short but intense. Having my 
policing roots in the western suburbs certainly helped 
prepare me for life in the SOG. I learnt to think quickly 
and rationally. I have a lot of respect for the members 
who spend their time out on the road. It can be really 
tough, without much love from the community. 

What do you enjoy doing outside of work? 

Outside of work I love to train. The gym, hitting the 
surf and riding my bike feature pretty heavily. Balancing 
a young family and work keeps me on my toes, and I 
guess some of my training has prepared me for that too. 


Image Tactical officer 

01 Training for the SOG is rigorous, intense and challenging 
and requires not only physical strength, but also complex 
reasoning skills in extremely high pressure situations. 


Editorial: Maria Carnovale 
Photography: Craig Sillitoe 
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SMALL 

TALK 


IN BRIEF 

PROACTIVE POLICING STORIES 


VOXPOP 


What does National Police 
Remembrance Day on Friday, 
29 September mean to you? 



SERGEANT 
NATALIE MCFARLANE 

Caroline Springs Police Station 


“In our line of work there is the potential 
to attend critical and dangerous incidents 
on a regular basis and we should never 
forget what other members have sacrificed 
in keeping the community safe.” 



CONSTABLE 
MEL MCNAMARA 

Melton Police Station 


“It’s important to take time to remember 
those who lost their lives and put 
so much hard work into making 
the community what it is today.” 


SENIOR CONSTABLE 
£ 1: ALI RICHARDSON 

J -r \ mL ’ Narre Warren Police Station 

“It's about remembering members we’ve 
lost. At times we can get complacent about 
our safety but the day reminds me something 
could happen to any of us at any time.” 


National Police Remembrance Day, 
on Friday, 29 September, is a time for 
members of Victoria Police and the 
community to honour the dedicated men 
and women who have died serving their 
community. See page 26 to find out more. 


CENTENARY CELEBRATES 
POLICE WOMEN 



The 100-year anniversary of women in policing was 
celebrated with a number of events. 

Female recruits took the reins as squad leaders for a parade at the 
Victoria Police Academy, where Deputy Commissioner Wendy Steendam 
spoke about the future of women in policing. 

“There is still so much history yet to be written and the future of women 
in Victoria Police is brighter than ever,” she said. 

Police stations in North West Metro Region organised an all-female shift 
to celebrate the centenary. 

Superintendent Lisa Hardeman said women covered all policing roles for the shift. 

“Two females working a van shift together is nothing new, but having a whole 
shift to recognise women and celebrate this major achievement is fantastic.” 

Victoria Police also rededicated the Kew Cemetery grave of Madge Connor 
in August, one of the first women employed as an ‘agent’ in 1917. 

Read more about women in policing on page 30 of this edition of Police Life. 


UNDERSTANDING 
SEXUAL CRIME 


BE PART OF THE STORY 


Join the Conversation 

Police Life loves hearing what you think about 
the magazine, your local police and Victoria Police 
in general. Write or email Police Life at: 


Police Life 
GPO Box 913 
Melbourne, 3001 

Email: policelife-mgr@police.vic.gov.au 



Unspeakable: Understanding Sexual Crime, the 
Victoria Police-produced podcast featuring personal 
stories of child sexual abuse is now available. 

Within the first 24 hours, the podcast reached number one 
on the Australian iTunes charts. 

Over six episodes, investigators, experts and victim-survivors share 
their personal stories to help others understand sexual crime. 

The aim of the podcast is to allow the community to learn more 
about the process of reporting sexual offences, police investigations, 
victim reactions, offender behaviour and online grooming. 

Unspeakable: Understanding Sexual Crime is available on iTunes 
or SoundCloud. 
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INDY THE DOG 



A Melbourne artist has proved acts of bravery 
are never taken 'fur 1 granted, honouring critical 


incident police dog Indy with a perfect 'paw'trait. 


An offender allegedly tried to drown Indy in Darebin Creek 
earlier this year and he was lucky to be unharmed. 

Melbourne artist Sarah Jolly is one of Indy’s biggest sup'paw’ters 
and was inspired to capture the handsome German Shepherd. 

“I thought Indy very much deserved a portrait following such 
a traumatic incident so I painted one for him” Ms Jolly said. 

The portrait has taken pride of place at the Dog Squad Facility 
at Attwood. 

The man responsible for trying to drown Indy pleaded guilty 
to number of charges and was fined. 


VICTORIA POLICE CHECKS AMBER ALERT 


IN ON HEALTH 


HEATS UP 


A two-year-old girl was located within 24 hours after 
Victoria Police became the first Australian jurisdiction 
to use a new Amber Alert function on Facebook. 

Traditional Amber Alerts released via media channels have previously 
been used in the United States and by Queensland Police, and are 
named after nine-year-old Amber Hagerman, who was murdered in 
Texas in 1996. 

Amber Alerts are issued where there are grave concerns for a child's 
safety. The Facebook tool allows the alert to be delivered to every device 
connecting to Facebook within 160 kilometres of where the child has gone 
missing from or could be. 

Dandenong's Sexual Offences and Child Abuse Investigation Team 
requested the alert and within the first hour, it was displayed on more 
than 1 million devices and reached 2.3 million people on Facebook. 



One year since its launch, the Victoria Police wellbeing 
app ‘equipt 1 has been downloaded more than 5,000 times. 

The 'equipt 1 app was designed to support physical, emotional and 


It generated many calls to Crime Stoppers and police and the girl 
was surrendered to Dandenong Police Station. 


social health with practical tips and advice for current and former 
employees and their families. 

The app is completely confidential, available anytime and is free 
to download from the App Store and Google Play. 



Australians are reminded to check in with mates, colleagues and family, 


particularly on Thursday, 14 September, which marks R U OK? Day. 

If you, or someone you know, need to speak to a trained professional, 
a number of services are available: 

Lifeline 13 1114 lifeline.org.au 

Beyondblue 1300 224 636 beyondblue.org.au 
In an emergency call Triple Zero (000). 
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A new laser scanner taking 3D 
images of major collision scenes 
will provide a better investigation 
tool and allow police to re-open 
Victoria’s roads sooner. 

The horrifying crack of a body hitting a windshield or the 
smash of metal hitting metal is not for the faint hearted. 

What follows are hectic minutes of people rushing to help, 
the sirens of emergency services blaring as they arrive and 
take the injured to hospital, then comes the calm and silence. 
Left behind is a tangle of metal and debris stretching far and 
wide for police to sift through and document, and ultimately 
work out what happened and why. 

In the past it has taken up to eight hours for police to manually 
measure a major collision scene with traditional surveying 
equipment, but with new technology introduced this year, 
it can be done in less than half the time. 


The 3D laser scanners can be placed in the middle of a scene, 
where it does a 360-degree turn to capture its surroundings 
and reproduce a visual image, including the measurements 
police need to determine speed, braking distance and more. 

The two scanners, which are partly funded by VicRoads 
and worth about $380,000, were first used in March and 
are now a regular feature at major collisions. 

The Major Collision Investigation Unit’s (MCIU) Detective 
Leading Senior Constable Daniel Sycz said the technology 
meant no stone would be left unturned during an investigation. 

“It can take hours to document, photograph and measure 
a collision scene,” he said. 

“We can now send out the laser to capture the image in a much 
shorter time. The images can then be zoomed in and scanned 
to measure even the smallest item, like a gouge mark in the road. 

“We can also rotate the image and measure certain parts of it. 

“There is still an investigation process to be done at the scene, so it 
won't cut time on that side, but this can measure it far quicker and 
put together a re-creation of the scene, which can be used in court. 

“It captures everything, even things that we might not think 
are important at the time, but have been identified later. 

We can go back and interrogate the scan further.” 
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with investigation 


Last year, 291 lives were lost on Victoria's roads, and almost 
half of those occurred in urban Melbourne. 

The MCIU attended 159 collisions, which involved more than three 
fatalities, had a surviving negligent driver or involved a police officer. 

Of those, 84 were suspected to involve criminal negligence and were 
investigated further. The rest were investigated further by local police. 

Detective Leading Senior Constable David Mair has been analysing 
and investigating major collisions for 14 years and can recognise what 
has happened just by taking in the scene around him. 

''Processing the scene is the smallest, but most critical part,” he said. 

"When we turn up we locate any items that have been thrown 
by the impact. Mobile phones, coins from a pedestrian's pockets, 
sunglasses, they all have the potential to show the speed at which 
the person was hit. 

"The first thing we do at a pedestrian collision is look at where the 
head struck the car and that gives us a good indication of the car’s 
speed at impact. 

"Once we work out the point of impact and where the pedestrian 
ended up it helps us determine the speed the car was travelling at.” 

Tests using the scanner will also help police to develop new research 
to understand movement when a vehicle collides with two pedestrians 
walking side by side and who hit each other during the collision. 


Road Police Command's Assistant Commissioner Doug Fryer 
said the introduction of the 3D scanner meant the current 
surveying method of measuring would eventually be phased out. 

“This is the way of the future,” he said. 

“We've gone from using a tape measure to document a crash 
to getting a 3D view of the scene. 

“We can easily take hundreds of photos at a scene and 
it still wouldn’t give us the amount of information that this 
3D scan could capture. 

“It can capture all of the evidence quickly and open the roads 
back up to keep Melbourne moving.” 


Images High-tech investigation 

01 Senior Constable Kelly Carvill sets up the scanner. 

02 A mock collision was set up for MCIU members 
to be trained to use the 3D scanner. 

03 The captured scan can be zoomed, rotated 
and measured. 

04 The scanner turns 360 degrees to capture 
the area surrounding it. 

05 Police examine the location of items thrown 
in a collision. 

Editorial: Maria Carnovale 

Photography: Shane Bell 
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OF THE GAME 



AUSTRALIA'S SPORTS CAPITAL COMES ALIVE IN SEPTEMBER 
AND A TEAM OF POLICE IS DEDICATED TO KEEPING 
VICTORIA'S SPORTS FAIR AND CORRUPTION-FREE. 


Detective Sergeant Kieran Murnane 
might be on the frontline of sporting 
integrity in Victoria - but don’t 
bother asking for his footy tips. 

“I probably know about five or six footballers’ 
names” he said. 

"Passion for sport is not a prerequisite, 
but we do need to understand the unique 
vulnerabilities of the sports world." 

Det Sgt Murnane is part of Victoria Police’s 
Sporting Intelligence Integrity Unit (SIIU), 
tasked with ensuring sport in Victoria remains, 
literally, fair game. 

The unit was set up in the shadow of the 
Australian Crime Commission's bombshell 
2013 Drugs in Sport report and just six days 
after Essendon Football Club self-reported the 
potentially inappropriate use of supplements 
to the Australian Sports Anti-Doping Authority 
(ASADA) and the Australian Football League. 

SIIU, part of the Intelligence and Covert Support 
Command, comprises eight staff - four police 
officers and four Victorian Public Service 
employees who work as analysts. 


Just a few months after SIIU was established - 
the first unit of its kind in Australia - it had its 
first major breakthrough. 

While it’s a long way from Europe to suburban 
Dingley Village, in Melbourne’s south-east, it 
was this unlikely path that led SIIU detectives 
to the biggest match-fixing operation in 
Australian history in 2013. 

Four players and a coach from the Dingley- 
based Southern Stars Football Club, along 
with a Malaysian man linked to an international 
match-fixing syndicate, were charged and 
convicted of rigging soccer matches in the 
then-Victorian Premier League. 

The players - all English imports - were 
recruited to the Southern Stars by the crime 
syndicate under a supposed sponsorship deal, 
and were then told to influence the outcome 
of games according to bets the syndicate 
had placed. 

A UK betting company noticed suspicious 
betting patterns around the Southern Stars 
and told the Football Federation of Australia, 
which in turn informed police. 

The plan, reportedly masterminded by a prolific 
international match-fixer, is alleged to have 
netted the betting syndicate $2 million. 


“That investigation really put us on the map,” 

Det Sgt Murnane recalls. 

“They were taking advantage of all the 
international money that was bet on the 
Victorian Premier League. 

“It was really quite surprising that all this 
international planning would come down 
to a Melbourne suburb.” 

Detective Superintendent Peter Brigham, 
who oversees SIIU, admits the Southern Stars 
case was “a bit of an awakening”. 

“It taught us that it's not necessarily players 
at the very top of their sport who are involved 
in corruption. 

“It's often players who are new and naive, or they 
could be at the tail-end of their career and think 
they've got nothing to lose. Match-fixing is a 
clandestine activity and is difficult to detect. It's 
not like someone comes into the police station 
to report match-fixing - you're just looking for 
those suspicious patterns and trends.” 

SIIU’s Detective Senior Sergeant Matthew 
Kroenert said the vulnerability of lower-level 
players was demonstrated when former junior 
tennis champion Oliver Anderson threw a set 
during his match at a Traralgon tournament last 
year, after being asked by a friend to do so. 
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Anderson, from Queensland, intentionally lost 
the first set against his opponent - ranked 
900 places below him - but went on to win 
the match. 

Suspicion arose when a customer attempted 
to place a $10,000 bet on Anderson's opponent 
to win the first set. 

“He didn't even change the result of the 
match - he should have won it and he did,” 

Det Sen Sgt Kroenert said. 

“Yet the match-fixer was able to take advantage 
of that dropped set and win money.” 

Det Sgt Murnane said while SHU had built up a 
dossier of ‘wins’ against corrupt sportspeople, 
the unit's primary focus was prevention. 

He said SIIU worked closely with more than 
200 stakeholders across sporting codes - many 
of them former police members - and betting 
agencies to educate and equip staff with the 
tools to identify integrity concerns. 

“If it's a well-organised sport, you'll get more 
interest, more revenue,” Det Sgt Murnane said. 

“That’s what we try to convey to sporting 
codes, because without integrity and public 
confidence, you've got nothing.” 


Det Sgt Murnane said the expertise 
of SIIU’s public service staff was also vital 
in building stakeholder relationships. 

“One of our analysts is an accountant, so 
when he speaks to the betting agencies he's 
asking the right questions and we're getting 
the best value out of their answers,” he said. 

"Having a team with a variety of skills is 
absolutely critical to the success of the unit." 

While Det Sgt Murnane is confident that 
“99.9 per cent of sport is clean” SIIU’s greatest 
concern is unregulated gambling, particularly 
from overseas. 

“People in Asia bet in Australia because of 
the time zone - they like to watch live online, 
which they can't do if they were betting on 
European sport,” he said. 

“There's no integrity measures - that's why we 
had a big problem with the Southern Stars. 

“You've got millions of people having a 
legitimate bet, so there's millions of dollars 
in the pool, then a match-fixer from Europe 
takes advantage of that pool by manipulating 
a game in Dingley.” 

Det Supt Brigham conceded offshore gambling 
posed problems for Victoria Police investigators. 


“It's hard to regulate something that's outside 
our control, but we monitor it as best we can. 

“We work with other jurisdictions internationally 
to understand how they operate - the network 
of sporting integrity intelligence practitioners 
is very strong. 

“But it's the classic situation where one piece 
of intelligence is absolutely gold to point you 
in the right direction of something unusual.” 

Despite the challenges, Det Sen Sgt Kroenert 
said sports fans could be confident Victorian 
sport was above board. 

“We want to make sure integrity is solid because 
if people start losing trust, there's a real risk 
that some sporting industries would suffer 
financially and struggle to survive,” he said. 

“And even though we've had a few wins, when 
you compare it to the huge amount of sport 
played every day, week and month, the level 
of illegal activity isn't high.” 


Image Game changers 

01 Detectives and analysts from the SIIU 
who are charged with keeping sport fair, 
in front of the Melbourne Cricket Ground. 


Editorial: Roslyn Lanigan 
Photography: Andrew Henshaw 
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FEARLESS 


A Daylesford police officer is 
proving that courage and passion 
are what matters most. 

What is clear about Leading Senior Constable 
Bernice Canty is that she has a fearless attitude, 
evident by the bravery and courage medals that 
adorn her uniform, and a passion for policing. 

What is not so clear is that she is transgender. 

“A man once asked straight out if I was trans, 
and I just said ‘yes',” she said. 

“His reaction was good, he said ‘ok, I was 
just curious'.” 

That was the first and only time someone 
had directly asked Ldg Sen Const Canty, 
and also the first time she thought she 
might have to shoot someone. 

Ldg Sen Const Canty had been speaking to 
the man who was involved in a fight with his 
son. After speaking to the father at length, 
she went outside to check on her colleague 
who was with the man's son. But, as she walked 
towards them, the father came out of his house 
fitting an arrow into a large compound bow. 

“I had my hand on my pistol. You train for it, 
but it was a split second decision. Thank God 
he didn't raise the compound bow,” she said. 

Ldg Sen Const Canty has seen her fair share 
of family violence and it is also where she feels 
she's made a great impact. 

“I've helped protect a woman and child from 
a violent male offender twice in my career 
and I feel like that is where I've really helped 
people,” she said. 

Ldg Sen Const Canty's career history provides 
many more examples. 

In 2009 she and a colleague at Croydon Police 
Station were called out to Dixons Creek to 
help a family trapped in their home in the 
height of the Black Saturday bushfires. 

“We thought we could just drive out there 
and pick them up,” she said. It turned out 
to be much more difficult. 

A fallen tree prevented the police from driving 
to the house, so they continued on foot. 


“It was midnight, there was smoke and trees 
burning all around us. My torch had stopped 
working and we were using the light of the 
fire to find this family.” 

They eventually came to a driveway and found 
the house, flattened by the fire. Ldg Sen Const 
Canty and her partner continued on the track 
and came across a man who told them his 
family was huddled in a car. The family of 
six including an 18-month-old boy and two 
dogs, were escorted back to the police car. 

“We wrapped the baby in a wet towel and 
walked them out,” Ldg Sen Const Canty said. 

“Trees would burn from the inside out and 
suddenly fall down. It was scary. I thought 
if I'm going to go, I may as well go trying 
to help people.” 

It is this variety of policing that keeps 
Ldg Sen Const Canty's passion alive. 

“I really enjoy being out and about, talking 
to people,” she said. 

And it is her open, approachable personality 
that has opened doors for her. 

Headlines even before she started at the 
Victoria Police Academy in 2004 read ‘Sex 
swap cop' and detailed ‘furore' in the force. 
However, Ldg Sen Const Canty said the 
rumours didn't match reality. 

While she was initially told it would be best if 
she moved stations because a few members 
were not supportive of her, Ldg Sen Const 
Canty said she appreciated the honesty 
and consideration. She found the station 
she moved to, Croydon, very accepting. 

“There was a misconception about what 
transgender was back then. I knew it was 
going to ruffle a few feathers. 

“When I got to Croydon I wanted to get 
everyone together and tell them. 

“I told them all who I was. It was better that 
they could hear it from me.” 

She said she had received a lot of support from 
her colleagues and senior police throughout her 
career, but never received special treatment. 

“I transitioned in the late 80s and was female 
when I joined the Victoria Police Academy. I've 
been living as a female for 30 years,” she said. 

“I didn't choose to be transgender. I wouldn't 
have chosen this, believe me. 


“It's frightening, I've suffered from panic 
attacks, depression and agoraphobia. 

I thought ‘what's wrong with me?' 

“But I accept it and battle through.” 

Ldg Sen Const Canty said the support 
she received from her family, friends 
and Catholic faith has kept her going. 

“I always had an admiration for police when 
I was growing up,” she said. 

“People respect cops and it's something 
I've always wanted to do. 

“Being a good cop is being able to talk 
to people and I still enjoy it.” 

At work, Ldg Sen Const Canty deals with 
victims and offenders of Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, 
Transgender and Intersex (LGBTI) communities. 

“I have felt that people see police as inclusive 
and non-judgmental, whether they're victims 
or offenders, and they can feel reassured that 
they will be properly looked after,” she said. 

She is also keen to impart her knowledge 
to junior police who cross her path. 

“It's good for me to show them you can 
do this job,” she said. 

“I want to show people that you can do 
whatever you want and it's not always scary.” 


LGBTI Liaison Officers 

Victoria Police has a network of Gay 
and Lesbian Liaison Officers (GLLOs) 
who provide advice to other police 
and community. 

The team has more than 100 GLLOs 
who also attend community events 
and build relationships with youth 
and LGBTI networks. 

Reach out to your local LGBTI Liaison 
Officer (or GLLO) on 9247 6944 or 

melbourne.gllo@police.vic.gov.au via email. 


r 


Image Making an impact 

01 Ldg Sen Const Canty is achieving her dreams. 

Editorial: Maria Carnovale 

Photography: Courtesy of Australian Women’s Weekly 
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Victoria Police is linking victims of crime with support 
services faster than ever before, helping them get through 
what can be the most traumatic event of their lives. 


Trauma has no timeframe. Five years after 
seeing his mother murdered, a young boy 
started exhibiting behavioural issues. 

He had been assessed as not requiring 
assistance at the time the crime was committed, 
when he was just two years old, but when he 
started school the signs of trauma resurfaced. 

“While other adult members of his family had 
received assistance at the time of the murder, 
the little boy was affected some years later,” 
Victims Assistance Program (VAP) coordinator 
Adam Maguire said. 


“This child needed intensive long-term support 
and we were able to provide that for him. 

We funded his participation in an intensive 
children's intervention program run by 
the Alannah and Madeline Foundation 
and he has shown vast improvement. 

“There is no timeline for the support 
we offer victims.” 

There are more than 60 VAP case managers 
co-located at 27 police stations and units 
across the state. 

The Department of Justice and Regulation 
(DOJR) has funded the VAP co-location model 
since 2010. Case managers come from a range 
of backgrounds such as social work, criminal 
justice, policing, counselling and emergency 
services, and now work at the coal face 
of frontline policing. 


The Victoria Police Victims Advisory Unit 
(VAU) is working on a number of initiatives 
to support victims of crime and helps DOJR 
deliver the VAP. 

When police investigate a crime involving a 
victim, they use the Victoria Police e-Referral 
system, which refers the victim’s details to 
a Victims of Crime Helpline. 

From here, the referral is assessed and 
triaged on to a VAP service, which will 
then take care of the victim's needs. 
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VAP case managers provide services 
including practical support, advocacy, legal 
advice, court support and counselling. 

Mr Maguire said having VAPs at police 
stations had resulted in more and earlier 
referrals for victims of crime. 

“Police are really using it to its full potential,” 
he said. 

In 2015-16, more than 35,000 referrals were 
received with 70 per cent of those coming 
directly from police. 

“This means victims of crime are receiving the 
earliest possible service, hopefully reducing 
the trauma of victims being impacted 
by a violent crime,” Mr Maguire said. 

Since 2015, VAP case managers have been 
embedded at Victoria Police’s Crime Command 
headquarters and are used daily by squads 
and taskforces such as Homicide, Armed 
Crime, Sex Crimes and Missing Persons. 


“This means victims of crime are 
receiving the earliest possible 
service, hopefully reducing 
the trauma of victims being 
impacted by a violent crime.” 


“We provide practical assistance, psychological 
and emotional support to victims, related family 
members and witnesses affected by serious 
and violent crimes,” Mr Maguire said. 

“Once we receive the referral, our first job is 
to contact the police crew involved, get any 
additional details and discuss what we can 
do to help the person in need,” he said. 

“We then contact them and begin the process 
of support. Our goal is to put together a quick 
and seamless care plan to assist with recovery.” 

Mr Maguire said after a recent arson 
attack on a warehouse in Melbourne where 
two people were killed, a VAP worker from 
Crime Command was assigned to the 
case for victim management. 

“There were multiple victims including 
family, friends, partners and children who 
were left behind to cope with the crime 
and grief,” he said. 

“Some lived interstate so the VAP organised 
for them to be flown to Melbourne for the 
funerals and sourced accommodation and 
taxi and grocery vouchers. 

“We met with the family to assess their needs. 
They were grateful for the help they received, 
because they may not have been able to attend 
the funeral otherwise.” 

Mr Maguire said the VAPs were also able to link 
those in need of assistance to other agencies 
including the Department of Health and Human 
Services, the court network, consulates and 
the Witness Assistance Support program. 


“The VAP case managers try to relieve 
the stress and trauma of being caught 
up in the criminal justice system.” 

The Homicide Squad’s Detective Senior 
Sergeant Pixie Fuhrmeister said the program 
was invaluable. 

“They take so much work off our investigators 
and are often our first call when a homicide 
occurs,” she said. 

“Nothing is too big an ask for the VAPs. Not only 
do they manage the welfare of the deceased's 
family, but they also sort out things like dealing 
with consulates, extending visas and helping 
interstate and international family members.” 

Det Sen Sgt Fuhrmeister used a recent siege 
at a Brighton apartment building to highlight 
the swift work of the VAP case managers. 

“The building was full of people enjoying 
a holiday interstate and it had to be fully 
evacuated. Innocent people were caught 
up in a very traumatic event,” she said. 

“The VAP case managers stepped in and were 
fantastic, organising alternate accommodation 
and taking care of their needs as required. 

They also arranged welfare assistance for 
the families of the deceased and accused.” 

Due to the success of the co-location 
program, VAP case managers have recently 
been co-located at Victoria Police’s Major 
Collision Investigation Group. 


Image Support for victims 

01 A number of processes are in place to 
assist those affected by serious crime. 

Editorial: Janae Houghton 
Photography: Scott McNaughton 
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Family violence victims are getting better assistance from police 
who are more aware of cultural differences in their communities. 


Sometimes she was certain she saw him, 
even though he was in prison. 

Sally* said her ex-partner, who served two 
years in jail for assault related to family 
violence, still scared her. 

“I didn't sleep properly for two years,” she said. 
But she's come a long way. 

Since moving house and getting support from 
police, she said she didn't feel as threatened 
by her ex-partner who was violent, resulting 
in police being frequently called to her home. 

“He locked me in his house and said I wouldn’t 
get out alive,” Sally said. 

“Then the mental abuse and intimidation 
started, but I was blind, and I thought things 
might change.” 

The situation worsened and one morning 
Sally woke to find him in her bed after he 
had broken in overnight. 

“There was always something, he would drink 
and it would start again, it went on for so long. 

“I told him I couldn't be in the relationship with 
him anymore but then it got worse, so I had to 
pretend I was still with him to keep him calm.” 

The final trigger was when he threatened 
her with a knife and said he would kill her. 

Sally was initially reluctant to speak 
about the violence for fear it wouldn't 
be kept confidential in her close-knit 
Aboriginal community. 

“Even with friends, sometimes you feel 
you can't trust anyone,” she said. 

History has also contributed to a lack 
of reporting and trust in police. 

But, when Senior Constable Courtney 
Henderson came came into the picture 
things started to look up for Sally. 


After her ex-partner threatened Sally during his 
parole hearing, Sen Const Henderson worked 
with Berry Street Child and Family Services to 
find another family home for her and helped 
put a lifetime intervention order in place. 

Sen Const Henderson is part of a Family 
Violence Unit in Melbourne’s northern suburbs 
and was the main support for Sally. 

They learnt from each other. Sen Const 
Henderson gained a better understanding 
of family violence in Aboriginal communities 
and Sally felt safe knowing police understood 
the cultural subtleties of her community. 

“Knowing there is someone I could trust 
within the dedicated unit has made a 
difference,” Sally said. 

New training at Victoria Police focuses 
on family violence in the Aboriginal 
community to improve the response 
for affected family members. 

Family Violence Command's Assistant 
Commissioner Dean McWhirter said the 
‘Understanding Family Violence in the 
Aboriginal Community'training provided 
police with a better understanding of 
Aboriginal history since settlement, 
culture and family dynamics. 

“We've listened to the community and the key 
to understanding family violence is to learn 
the history, understand their trauma and 
build trust,” AC McWhirter said. 

"Part of developing that trust is respecting an 
affected family member's choice of support 
and understanding their decision." 

Sen Const Henderson said her experience 
with Sally, coupled with the training, has 
helped her understand the strength 
of an Aboriginal extended family. 


“The way the unit is set up, we manage high-risk 
victims of family violence and perpetrators and 
the level of support provided is better because 
we have one or two people to offer individual 
support,” she said. 

Sen Const Henderson's unit works closely 
with Berry Street to help high-risk victims 
and build trust. 

“Sometimes a person can talk to the worker if 
they’re not quite ready to talk to police - most 
of the time after getting that support, they 
feel more comfortable speaking with police,” 

Sen Const Henderson said. 

“I’ve learnt that women or other family members 
feel comfortable talking with us away from their 
home, away from neighbours or other people 
they know. 

“We want to make sure women and families 
feel safe to talk to us. 

“It’s our role to be culturally aware and respectful, 
to build trust and provide support.” 

Sally said she hoped more women would 
speak about their experiences and seek 
help from police. 

“Not enough women know about the dedicated 
family violence units and when they think of 
police, they think of going to the police station 
and talking to different people each time, rather 
than having individual support,” Sally said. 

“I am more settled and I feel protected. 

“I am in a better place.” 

* Name has been changed. 

Image Improving responses 

01 Sen Const Flenderson was a great 
support to Sally* a victim of family 
violence, and has gained a better 
understanding of cultural subtleties. 


Editorial: Andria Cozza 
Photography: Scott McNaughton 
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Senior constables Beecroft and Achammer 
speak to a resident during a patrol around 
the streets. 


Sen Const Achammer keeps an eye on 
the town from Reform Hill Lookout. 
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The two police check out footy training 
at the local oval. 
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Local knowledge goes 
a long way in Myrtleford. 

When a car pulls up on the main street, 

Senior Constable Brad Beecroft heads 
over to have a chat. 

The couple haven't done anything wrong 
but simply exchanging pleasantries can 
gather useful information. 

It's not that big things don't happen in 
Myrtleford - the town has had more than 
its fair share of floods and fires - and social 
issues don't stop at the suburbs. 

But when the grapevine is quicker than 
wi-fi and the residents are your closest 
back up, relationships matter. 

“You've got to have credibility with the 
community,” Myrtleford's station commander 
Sergeant Paul Evans said. 

“And members have got to be able to think 
on their feet.” 

The blue-collar town used to boast the largest 
tobacco growing region outside Queensland, 
and police had to be vigilant for the black 
market that went along with it. The new super 
crop - hops - brings seasonal workers and 
backpackers but they rarely come to the 
attention of police. 

The town's wood mill - the area's biggest 
employer - locked out workers in April after 
pay negotiations broke down, resulting in a 
nearly three-month dispute, which saw police 
forced to play referee and quell rising tensions. 

“We deal with five per cent of the population 
for 90 per cent of the time,” Sen Const 
Beecroft said. 

“There are always spikes and lulls and 
we work with individuals to reduce crime.” 

Drugs are one of the lulls after a concerted 
campaign by Wangaratta, Myrtleford, and 
Bright police several years ago to make 
an impact on local networks. 


Dealers used rental homes as safe houses and 
they used violence to intimidate anyone who 
extended their credit too far or reported them. 

Following the investigation, the ring leader was 
jailed for nine years, his brother received a two- 
and-a-half-year sentence and another associate 
was jailed for four-and-a-half years. Two others 
received community corrections orders. 

“The dealers stand out in small towns because 
of the jungle telegraph and the nature of 
predatory drug trafficking,” Sgt Evans said. 

Senior Constable Brendan Achammer believes 
people are more aware of how addictive 
drugs like ice are, but he said it took good 
relationships with locals to reduce their impact. 

“People give us bits and pieces and that helps 
us put the jigsaw puzzle together,” he said. 

Combined with Leading Senior Constable 
Anthony Short’s nose for cannabis, which 
sniffed out a drug house from a report of 
a man under a bridge acting strangely, it 
means police are on to any trouble quickly. 

Patrolling on a cold mid-week night most 
people were tucked up indoors. Come the 
weekend though, traffic increases as people 
head to the hills for bushwalking, cycling, 
holidaying and deer hunting in the alpine area. 

Recently, the station confiscated a motorised 
esky which was being ridden on the wrong 
side of the road into an oncoming log truck, 
but usually the stops are more routine. 

“If someone’s prepared to break one law they're 
probably prepared to break more” is the duo’s 
attitude on traffic, keenly keeping an eye out 
for speeding, registered vehicles, unlicensed 
drivers and suspicious behaviour. 

Over at the local oval it’s training night at the 
footy club, which Sen Const Achammer and 
Sen Const Beecroft credit with helping keep 
young people on the straight and narrow. 

“In summer alcohol can be more of a problem,” 
Sen Const Beecroft said. 


“But with the fine now around $700 for 
drunk in a public place it’s less of an issue.” 

From antisocial behaviour to finding lost hikers, 
Myrtleford members deal with it all and even 
when the monthly sitting of the Myrtleford 
Magistrates' Court rolls around, they remain 
ready to respond. 

The list includes the usual combination 
of traffic, burglaries, drugs, assaults and 
family violence. 

Outside court Sen Const Achammer 
watches the crowd and chats to offenders, 
their families and lawyers. 

“The values of being a local police officer is 
to give a minute of your time to everyone, 
today’s offender may be tomorrow's victim 
or witness,” Sgt Evans said. 

“A minute of your time may be a lifetime 
to the person you share it with. 

“Myrtleford members make a point of visiting 
people who suffer psychiatric and mental 
health issues in the community. We visit 
them when they are not in crisis or suffering 
an emotional episode, this allows them to 
see us as people not uniforms. It opens that 
communication line that can de-escalate an 
incident when it occurs.” 

And as Police Life bid farewell, a driver pulled 
over to share some information and Sgt Evans’ 
words of wisdom from 40 years in the job, 

20 at Myrtleford, ring true. 

“You've got to be approachable,” he said. 

“You're always going to get more from walking 
down the street than sitting in the office.” 


Image Out and about 

01 As the sun sets on Myrtleford, police hit the road. 

Editorial: Anthea Cannon 
Photography: Andrew Henshaw 
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Sen Const Achammer manages the case 
load at Myrtleford Magistrates' Court. 


10:30AM 


Sgt Evans and Sen Const Achammer 
chat to a driver who stops to report 
some information. A 
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Flight Risk 71 

Tracking three killers on foreign soil tested the mettle of the Homicide 
Squad and critical law enforcement contacts in Australia and overseas, 
but a common goal to catch the offenders ensured justice was served. 


At about 6am on 24 May 2009 the Victoria 
Police Homicide Squad’s Detective Senior 
Sergeant Peter Trichias received a call that 
a reported stabbing in Brunswick was now 
a murder investigation. 

Twenty-nine-year-old Luke Mitchell, a 
construction worker and chef by trade, had 
been socialising with friends at a Brunswick 
bar when the night took a tragic turn. 

After leaving the night club Mr Mitchell 
and his friends saw three men assaulting 
another man on Sydney Road's busy strip. 

Not one to stand back, Mr Mitchell intervened, 
quickly getting the upper hand over the men, 
who fled, leaving Mr Mitchell and his friends to 
get in their car and head to a nearby 7-Eleven. 

Looking for revenge, the men headed to a 
local massage parlour where one of them 
worked. Arming themselves with knives 
they jumped in a car to look for Mr Mitchell, 
and found him outside the 7-Eleven store. 


Mr Mitchell was fatally injured in the attack 
that followed with the men repeatedly 
punching, kicking and stabbing him. 

Three killers were on the run. With several 
crime scenes to scour for clues and dozens 
of witnesses, Det Sen Sgt Trichias and 
his team did not waste any time collecting 
evidence, attempting to identify and 
locate the offenders. 

An abandoned blood-splattered car with 
vital DNA evidence was their first major 
breakthrough. 

The car was owned by the mother of one 
of the offenders and CCTV footage from 
a local shopping centre helped detectives 
build a case, with anonymous callers 
helping identify the killers. 

Only hours after the attacks, Thai citizens 
Thatiya Terdputham, 34, Teparat Tepsut, 26, 
and Sarud Seehaverachart, 26, fled the country, 
booking one-way flights to Thailand. 


One of the men was in a plane somewhere 
over Australia when police were close 
to formally identifying the killers, but not 
close enough. 

Det Sen Sgt Trichias had to make the 
gut-wrenching decision to arrest them 
with the little evidence they had or let 
the plane fly out of Australian air space 
and the grasp of authorities until they 
could build a strong case. 

“This decision played on me for a while, 
because we had to let him go and we 
might not have got him back, but in 
the end it was the right call,” he said. 

“It was one of the hardest decisions I have 
had to make.” 

In the early days of the investigation Det 
Sen Sgt Trichias regularly spoke to contacts 
at Interpol, who put him in touch with an 
Australian Federal Police (AFP) liaison 
officer in Bangkok. 
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“We spoke on the phone a couple of times 
a week, it was like having another detective 
on the ground in Thailand, she was worth 
her weight in gold,” Det Sen Sgt Trichias said. 

The AFP’s contacts in the Royal Thai Police 
allowed Det Sen Sgt Trichias and his Victorian 
detectives to build a strong investigative team 
to track the killers. 

Local intelligence reports provided police 
with vital clues in locating the men, while 
crucial legal and administrative work ensured 
the suspects would be extradited if they 
were found. 

“The AFP liaison was critical to our 
investigation, without them we would have 
had no support, networks or knowledge 
on the ground,” Det Sen Sgt Trichias said. 

After more than a year Thai police had two 
of the suspects in custody. 


Both men fought extradition arguing they 
would not receive a fair trial in Australia and 
that prison conditions were inadequate. 

Det Sen Sgt Trichias worked with prosecutors 
in Australia and Thailand to ensure the men 
would stand trial for Mr Mitchell's murder 
and successfully secured their extraditions 
in September 2013 and January 2014. 

Meanwhile, investigators continued their hunt 
for the third man who had evaded police for 
almost four years, while living in Bangkok. 

They finally got the break they needed 
when Thai authorities located Tepsut in 
July 2014. He was arrested and extradited 
to stand trial where he gave crucial evidence 
against his accomplices. 

In 2015, Terdputham and Seehaverachart 
were sentenced to 24 years in prison, with 
a non-parole period of 18 years. Tepsut was 
sentenced to 15 years in prison, with a non¬ 
parole period of 11 years. 


The investigation had taken six years to reach 
its conclusion. It involved law enforcement and 
government officials from Victoria, Australia 
and Thailand, and at its core a dedicated team 
of homicide detectives. 

“This investigation was a great example 
of what can be achieved through strong 
working relationships and a common 
purpose,” Det Sen Sgt Trichias said. 

“As a team, we were determined to keep going 
until we got justice for Luke and his family.” 


Image Deadly trio 

01 CCTV captures the three men responsible 
for Mr Mitchell's murder as they walked out 
of a Brunswick store before the incident. 

Editorial: Jane McCubbin 
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A DAY 
INTHE 
LIFE OF 


BIKE PATROL 


Modern day law enforcement can take on many different forms - including 
two wheels. Police Life met the officers who are putting the pedal to policing. 


For Sergeant Shane Davies, cycling is a part 
of everyday life. When he's not riding 200km a 
week to and from work, he can be found tackling 
mountain trails. So when the opportunity arose 
to join the Melbourne Bike Patrol in 2007, he 
jumped at the chance. 

After completing a two-day course covering 
everything from high-speed braking to 
manoeuvring and balance, Sgt Davies was 
ready to roll. 

“One of my best years in policing was working 
out of Melbourne Bike Patrol,” he said. 

“Working in the city we often supported large- 
scale events, like the football grand final parade. 


“Once I rode alongside the lead runners in the 
Melbourne Marathon for the entire race. Being 
able to follow an incredible Kenyan runner who 
didn't drop below 25 kilometres per hour was 
really rewarding - and exhausting.” 

Now in the South Melbourne Bike Patrol, Sgt 
Davies has adjusted his pace. Surrounded by 
beach, cafes and a bustling market, the area 
and its residents have different needs. 

“In South Melbourne, our primary role is handling 
traffic and providing assistance to the public,” 
he said. 

“We're also there to support cyclists and other 
commuters making their way into work while 
responding to incidents.” 

Bike patrols are saved for the warmer months 
when there's an influx of visitors to the area, 
particularly at the beach. 


When the temperature rises, a local police 
operation called Sandsafe curbs thefts, drug 
use and antisocial behaviour that can occur 
around South Melbourne's beaches. 

Increased patrols around the waterfront are 
perfect for bikes that can navigate the area 
and respond to incidents quickly. 

“Whenever we go on patrol, we almost always 
end up making an arrest,” Sgt Davies said. 

“On my last patrol we arrested someone who 
had just committed a robbery in Albert Park. 

Two off-duty police officers had managed to hold 
the offender down but they needed assistance. 

“We were at the market at the time, but we rode 
flat out and arrived within minutes to cuff him.” 



Sgt Davies and Const McLeod head out for their shift in South Melbourne. A resident of a local apartment building takes time to speak with police. 
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Sgt Davies said teamwork between bike patrol 
and uniform police was crucial in order to 
respond to events quickly and make swift arrests. 

'When we roll up to an incident, the members 
in the divisional van are usually on their way 
to provide support,” he said. 

‘It goes both ways as well. When they're arresting 
an offender, we're often on hand to assist. Just 
having an extra officer there can ensure things 
are peaceful.” 

On another stretch of beach, Wonthaggi Police 
Station's Leading Senior Constable Ian Bruhn has 
spent more than 20 years hitting the pavement. 

In his earlier years he patrolled the streets 
of Kew, and now Ldg Sen Const Bruhn looks 
out for people in Victoria's Bass Coast. 


“Our area is a top tourist spot in Victoria, 
so our bike patrols can stretch from Phillip 
Island all the way to Inverloch,” he said. 

Ldg Sen Const Bruhn said the increased 
police presence puts people at ease. 

“We try to engage with all the local shop 
keepers and traders during our patrol, 
but we often also catch people with stolen 
goods and drugs,” he said. 

“The great thing about the bikes is that you 
can go where divisional vans can't and give 
people that peace of mind.” 

Back in the densely populated area of 
South Melbourne, Sgt Davies said the bikes 
were a way to get out in the community. 


“We often check in with community flat residents, 
shoppers and business owners to make sure 
everything is going okay,” he said. 

“South Melbourne is a great area and there 
are plenty of good people living around here. 

“They’re always up for a chat and we're happy 
to listen.” 


Keep connected with police in 
Victoria's south at facebook.com/ / 
eyewatchstonnington and V 

facebook.com/eyewatchbasscoast 


Image On patrol 

01 Sgt Davies and Const McLeod on Bike Patrol 
in Melbourne's south. 


Editorial: Ashlee Williams 

Photography: John Pallot 



A local shop owner discusses business at the South Melbourne Market. 


Sgt Davies and Const McLeod conduct a routine licence check. 
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GEELONG’S LEADING SENIOR CONSTABLE 
ANDREW BRITTAIN, 51 , says nothing else 

compares to having strong supportive role 
models for young people who've had a rough 
start to life. 

He and his former colleague, Inspector 
Michael Reid, started the Geelong version 
of a program where young people are 
mentored over a year and train to complete 
the Kokoda Track in Papua New Guinea. 

Since it started five years ago, 47 Geelong 
state secondary school students have been 
chosen for the challenge, many of whom have 
had some experience with alcohol, drugs, 
homelessness, mental illness or family violence. 

Recently named the Blue Ribbon Foundation's 
Police Officer of the Year for his dedication to 
Geelong's young people, Ldg Sen Const Brittain 
is a passionate advocate of mentoring students 
who don't have strong role models or secure 
home environments. 

“We invest time with these kids and they have 
turned their lives around,” he said. 


“They walk away with the utmost respect 
for Victoria Police.” 

Over the year, Ldg Sen Const Brittain calls 
on the Geelong community and businesses to 
support the individuals taking part in the trek. 

Torquay's Jess Aylett is one of the young 
people who walked away with a meaningful 
experience. 

“We all make connections and build 
relationships during the trek,” Ldg Sen 
Const Brittain said. 

“Jess walked away from it saying she considered 
Senior Constable Margie McDonald as the 
mother she's never had.” 

Ldg Sen Const Brittain said he was immensely 
proud of those who have gone on to do great 
things after the Kokoda program. 

All the individuals involved have gone 
back to school, sought further training 
or secured employment. 

“One of the boys from the very first program 
has been accepted as a protective services 
officer and his late father was a Victoria Police 
member,” Ldg Sen Const Brittain said. 


“Every person who gets involved with the 
kids is touched by their stories. 

“In 2015, a Geelong police officer took one of the 
girls into his family home to live. She was in an 
awful situation and now she's part of the family. 

“Support and intervention is huge for these kids.” 

Ldg Sen Const Brittain said the Kokoda 
program was physically challenging but 
gave young people stability and worked 
on “old fashioned morals and values”. 

In September he will take to the track again 
alongside 30 students, teachers, paramedics 
and other community members. 

He was recently reunited with Jess and still 
has contact with many of the young people 
he has mentored. 

“The kids can contact us anytime and we're 
always there for them. 

“It's all about the journey, before and afterwards.” 


A TREK OF SELF DISCOVERY HELPED DEVELOP A STRONG 
BOND BETWEEN A POLICE OFFICER AND YOUNG WOMAN. 


SURF COAST SECONDARY COLLEGE’S JESS 
AYLETT, 17, says taking on the Kokoda Track 
has been one of the most challenging and 
positive things she has done. 

In the months before the group flew out 
of Australia, the students, police and other 
community leaders trained with a local boxer 
for more than an hour every week. 

“We all trained together and every couple 
of weeks we'd go over stuff for the trip and 
we still catch up. It's a really nice group, 
it's lovely to be part of it,” Jess said. 

Police including Ldg Sen Const Brittain, 
mentored the students. 

“It whipped me into shape a bit, they made 
sure we were attending school and meeting 
our grades,” Jess said. 

“Everyone said you can't prepare until you're 
actually there and it's true - it's everything, 
the heat and the humidity, it's a shock. 

“We were on the track for eight days, 
walking an average of eight hours a day. 


“The second day we walked for 12 hours. 

Looking back it was an amazing feeling. At the 
time it’s hard, you're just hoping to stop soon.” 

The group got used to waking at 4.30am 
and, some days, cooled down in a river and 
played with local children before setting up 
their tents for the night. 

Jess said getting to know Ldg Sen Const 
Brittain was a privilege. 

“He's amazing and was the strong father 
figure of the whole group,” she said. 

Since returning from the adventure, Ldg Sen 
Const Brittain has asked Jess to speak about 
her experience at events. 

“I could never imagine talking to so many people 
about my life. I was shaking so much,” she said. 

Ldg Sen Const Brittain said she spoke with 
strength beyond her years. 

“I grew up in Geelong but I lived in New South 
Wales with my mum. She had an alcohol 
problem and kicked me out when I was 14,” 

Jess said. 

“I got involved with people who were taking 
drugs and stuff.” 


While her life could have taken another 
path, Jess has now moved to Torquay 
where she lives with her dad and is grateful 
for the support the program has provided. 

“It's not just about walking the track. It gives 
you connections with people who become 
like family,” she said. 

“Absolutely do it, it's a once in lifetime 
experience, historically and personally. 

“It was breathtaking.” 

Jess is considering joining Victoria Police 
or maybe studying psychology once she’s 
finished high school. 


Find out more about police 


in Geelong at facebook.com/ 

eyewatchgeelong 


_ A 


Image Unlikely friends 

01 Ldg Sen Const Brittain and Jess at 
the You Yangs, where they trained 
for the Kokoda Track. 


Editorial: Andria Cozza 
Photography: Scott McNaughton 
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IN MEMORY OF 
FALLEN POLICE 


A young constable killed on duty has 
been recognised with an emergency 
department named in her honour. 
The fitting tribute comes ahead of 
National Police Remembrance Day 
on Friday, 29 September. 

Werribee Mercy Hospital's Emergency 
Resuscitation Unit has been upgraded in 
honour of Constable Clare Frances Bourke 
who was fatally wounded in 1983. 

The Westgate branch of the Victoria Police Blue 
Ribbon Foundation and the community raised 
money to upgrade the equipment and rename it 
the Clare Bourke Emergency Resuscitation Unit. 

The upgrade allows resuscitation equipment 
to be transported to other parts of the hospital 
and provide mobility when attached to patients. 

The donation of $100,000 also provided 
equipment suitable for children in 
emergency care. 


In 1983 Const Bourke was performing watch 
house duties at Sunshine Police Station when 
another officer shot her with what he believed 
were blanks in his gun. 

Members of Const Bourke's family attended the 
dedication on 9 August where a commemorative 
plaque was unveiled. 

The Blue Ribbon Foundation will hold another 
two hospital dedications in Echuca and 
Wangaratta in September. 

National Police Remembrance Day is on Friday, 
29 September, where Victoria Police and the 
community will take part in a march and 
service to acknowledge police who have 
died in the line of duty. 

In Victoria Police’s 164-year history, 159 police 
have died on duty and Victorians are invited to 
remember their lives at services across the state. 

The Melbourne memorial service will take 
place at 9am at the Victoria Police Memorial, 

St Kilda Road, Kings Domain in Melbourne. 

Visit police.vic.gov.au to find out more. 

Donate to the Blue Ribbon Foundation at 

remember.org.au 



Image Remembering the fallen 

01 Police and the community come together for 
National Police Remembrance Day to recognise 
fallen officers with a march and service. 

02 An emergency unit has been named in honour 
of Constable Clare Frances Bourke. 


Editorial: Andria Cozza 
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M EFFORT 

WINNING SCORE 


A police and Rotary partnership to save a Dandenong soccer club 
has scored points with young people and their families. 



When a youth soccer club in Dandenong 
suffered a rapid decline in members, Senior 
Sergeant Paul Gauci made it his goal to help. 

With his participation in the Victoria Police 
Leaders Mentoring Program, he had the 
opportunity to work with mentors to achieve 
a positive outcome. 

“As a father and a school coach, I know 
how important it is to keep kids engaged 
in sport,” he said. 

“Unfortunately with the rising cost in fees, 
parents were unable to continue paying 
for their kids to take part and the club 
was shrinking.” 

With the support of his mentor and help 
from the local Rotary club, he reached out 
to the council to see what could be done. 

Sen Sgt Gauci could not have imagined 
the support he would receive once he 
got the ball rolling. 

At first, his plans were small. Together with the 
local council and Rotary club, he raised enough 
money to buy soccer balls and start programs 


to get the whole family involved, including 
Zumba classes for the parents and a homework 
club for the siblings of players. 

“We wanted to make sure everyone could 
become a part of the club in one way or 
another,” Sen Sgt Gauci said. 

But the work didn't stop there. When he 
told Melbourne Victory about his efforts, 
they decided to pitch in and pledge their 
support for two years. 

The club received soccer balls, drink bottles, 
jumpers and priceless advice through 
community coaches, forums and programs. 
After a few calls to Football Federation 
Victoria, the club's yearly fees were halved. 

Almost a year later, Sen Sgt Gauci has seen 
the club grow from two to six mixed teams, 
with almost 100 young people signed up. 

He still visits to check in and see how 
everything is tracking. 

“We've got a lot of momentum now and it's 
great to see the club thriving,” he said. 


“There's a tremendous amount of satisfaction 
in giving back to the community and children 
in particular. 

“It's so important to keep this club going because 
not only does it bring smiles to the kid's faces, 
but hopefully it will also make them see police 
in a different light.” 

The Victoria Police Leaders Mentoring Program 
is a partnership between Victoria Police, Rotary 
and the business sector, which supports the 
development of police as community leaders. 


Stay connected with police in 
Dandenong at facebook.com/ 
eyewatchgreaterdandenong 

1 

Image Thriving club 

01 Sen Sgt Gauci with the soccer team and 

Melbourne Victory community coach 
Anastazia Andrew. 



Editorial: Ashlee Williams 
Photography: Andrew Henshaw 
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CAREER 
IN FOCUS 


SUPERINTENDENT 

AMY GLEDDEN 


The meaning of numbers has been 
a focus for Superintendent Amy 
Gledden throughout her career, 
and most recently it’s a drop in 
the number of thefts and vehicle 
crime in Southern Metro Region's 
Division 2 that is getting results. 

Over the course of her 20-year career, 

Supt Gledden has used the numbers - 
crime statistics and trends - to influence 
police resourcing and reduce crime. 

After graduating from the Victoria Police 
Academy in 1996, Supt Gledden had 
policing roles across metropolitan 
Melbourne and in the former Force 
Response Unit, before moving into 
her first role in strategic intelligence. 

This sparked her interest, and she began 
tertiary study in statistical research, then took 
time off policing to work as a senior manager 
with the Australian Bureau of Statistics. 

On returning to Victoria Police as a sergeant 
in intelligence, she gained a position heading 
up the Specialist Intelligence Services Division. 
For this, she resigned from the ranks and 
spent four years in the public service position 
establishing policies and procedures that 
would see Victoria Police's use of statistics 
and intelligence analysis improve. 


“Delivering consistent intelligence processes 
and statistical/mapping forecasting tools 
helped lift intelligence to the forefront of 
operational and strategic decision making,” 
she said. 

In January 2016, she put the uniform 
back on and rejoined Victoria Police 
as a superintendent. 

She is now number crunching with a different 
purpose, but while her career has changed in 
many ways, there are also a lot of similarities. 

Predicting where crime might occur, using 
geo-mapping and looking at statewide 
trends was a big part of her early roles and 
is something she now uses day-to-day in 
the Southern Metro Region, where she leads 
more than 500 police to improve safety. 

“One thing we picked up on early was the 
increase in car thefts in the region,” she said. 

“We had lots of burglaries and vehicle crime. 

We knew it was a statewide problem and 
have been able to reduce it. 

“In my division we're seeing a decrease in 
these crimes for the first time in a long time.” 

But it wasn't easy. 

“We focused on offenders. Their reach 
is far greater than it used to be,” she said. 

“In Southern Metro we've seen mobile offenders 
with a reach across the state. Most don’t live 
where they offend and they often steal cars 
to commit other crimes. 



“We've focused on clearing warrants 
and recidivist offenders, being quick to 
get out and proactively make arrests.” 

Back at the police station, Supt Gledden 
is in her element. 

“Being able to be closer to the frontline 
and have a direct impact on the safety 
of my members and the community 
is what I enjoy," she said. 

“I was so passionate about intelligence, 
but I love being able to support my 
members who do a really good job.” 

Even with her experience in analysing 
intelligence, reflecting on her time as a 
young police officer, Supt Gledden said 
she couldn't have predicted what her 
career had in store for her. 

“Working in the city and Collingwood Police 
Station was a big learning curve,” she said. 

“I was 19 years old, quite shy and lacked 
confidence. Being so young and exposed 
to situations I didn't know existed in the 
community, I wouldn't have believed 
where I am now.” 

Image Strong leader 

01 Supt Gledden is bringing her varied perspectives 
back to frontline policing. 

Editorial: Maria Carnovale 

Photography: Courtesy of Leader Newspapers 
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YEARNING TO RETURN? 


The Police Registration Services Board 
offers a pathway for former police 
officers to return to Victoria Police at 
or above the rank they last attained. 

It is independent of Victoria Police 
and assesses a former member's 
capabilities, and prior policing 
experience and external work. 

Visit prsb.vic.gov.au to find out how 
you can re-join Victoria Police. 
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BEAMING 

BEACON 



Police Life cover girl Barbara Beames was one of the longest serving members 
of the famous 'all-women' squad of 1973 before swapping the law for love. 



VICTORIA POLICE CELEBRATES THIS MILESTONE 
WHILE MOVING TOWARDS A MORE DIVERSE, INCLUSIVE 
AND RESPECTFUL POLICE FORCE 


THE VICTORIA POLICE MAGAZINE 


Police 


100 years of 


women in policing 
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“My father was a police officer and I knew 
when I was six or seven that I wanted to be 
a police officer but my whole family laughed 
and made a joke of it” the former leading 
senior constable Mrs Beames said. 

“I got in as soon as I could, I had just turned 
20 and I was in the Academy. It was everything 
I hoped and more; it was wonderful. The 
Glen Waverly Police Academy had been 
open for about six months and it was 
amazing and beautiful.” 

She was assigned to Squad 16 of 1973 - 
a squad of 19 women. 

“It was pretty tough, I remember crying 
all night at the start,” she said. 

“There were some really strict instructors 
but it's for good reason, if you can't take 
discipline in the Academy, you won't take 
it outside so then I got on with it. 

“It was a lot of fun and there was great 
comradery. Our squad caused a bit of a stir. 

I remember when we went to the Mess Hall it 
was noisy before the doors opened and then 
we went in and it was silent, we had hundreds 
of men's eyes on us, you could have heard a 
pin drop. They hadn't seen so many women 
together at the Academy in a long time.” 


The squad graduated in 1974 and the new 
members were stationed at the then-Victoria 
Police headquarters at Russell Street. 

“We were given a black handbag, which 
we all thought was ridiculous because we 
were quite modern women. I never used 
it and it's long gone,” Mrs Beames said. 

“We had a lovely uniform and we were often 
asked if we were air hostesses. We had no 
weapons but it was a different era, a different 
world; the respect for police was enormous. 

If someone gave us a hard time in the street, 
truck drivers would pull over and help. 

“In 1979 integration (of women into the 
traditional male ranks) came in. There was 
a lot of opposition from male members and 
their wives, especially about us working the 
night shifts with the men, which, when you 
look back now is so ridiculous. 

“I went to the traffic branch in St Kilda and 
we brought the road toll way down by booking 
everything and having a strong presence of 
marked and unmarked cars. 

“I wanted to be out on the roads, I wasn't 
interested in climbing the ladder.” 

Coming full-circle, Mrs Beames became a 
mentor and trainer to recruits and trainees 
and did presentations to schools including 
personal safety, drug and alcohol awareness 
for students and parents. 


“After 30 years, I thought I want to do 
something that’s happy and a booklet 
arrived in the letterbox for a course to 
become a celebrant and I thought ‘that's it!’ 

“Everything in policing prepared me for it, 

I don't get nervous in public and the years 
of training recruits and speaking at schools 
really stood me in good stead.” 

With more than 700 weddings under her 
belt, Mrs Beames also sees couples through 
the next stage of their lives by performing 
naming ceremonies for their children. 

“It's a whole different level of community 
engagement,” she said. 

Mrs Beames said she was “thrilled” to see 
herself on the cover of the Autumn edition 
of Police Life, which launched the 100 years 
of women in policing celebrations. 

“I felt privileged to be in the police force,” 
she said. 

“I think female recruits these days are most 
fortunate, opportunities are vastly different 
from what they were. They can do the job 
and do it well.” 



Agents of change 

Step into the shoes of the trailblazing, 
game-changing women who helped shape 
Victoria Police over the past 100 years 
at the Agents of Change: 700 years 
of Women in Policing exhibition. 

Available for purchase at the Museum is 
a second edition of Arresting Women by 
Colleen Woolley, in commemoration of 
100 Years of Women in Victoria Police. 

The Museum is open Monday to Friday, 
10am to 4pm at the World Trade Centre, 
Mezzanine Level, 637 Flinders Street, 
Melbourne. 

Visit policemuseum.vic.gov.au for details. 


A 


Watch a video celebrating 
and acknowledging the journey 
of Victoria Police's past and 
present police women at 

youtube.com/VPBIueTube 


V 



Image Strong leader 

01 Barbara Beames featured on the cover of the 
Autumn 2017 edition of Police Life (on left). 
02 She now works as a marriage celebrant. 

Editorial: Anthea Cannon 
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NOW 

RECRUITING 

www.policecareer.vic.gov.au 


CONSTABLE 

Maire Doolan 

General duties, 

Fawkner Police Station 


“I wanted to join Victoria Police for many years. 
When I was 21 I actually applied and was 
going through the process when I found 
out I was having my son, but the dream 
has been burning in me for many years. 

At the start of last year a friend of mine said 
‘why don't you give it a go' and it was the 
best thing I could have done. Within six 
months I was at the Victoria Police Academy. 

I like the idea of working with the community 
and working for the community. Not every 
situation is going to be perfect but whether 
it’s good or bad, in some way you're helping 
someone and that's what I wanted to do. 


I have pride in the uniform and I like being part 
of a team that is working toward the same goal. 

I’ve met some amazing people at the 
Academy of all different ages, nationalities 
and backgrounds; everybody brings 
something to the table. 

If someone was thinking about applying 
to join Victoria Police I'd say ‘go for it'. 

It’s not just a career, it's life really. Don't 
hold back and don't wonder ‘what if'.” 

T toria 

State 

Government 
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